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A Testimony of Darkngion j Monthly Meeting, 
respecting Joun Pease, a Minister de- 
ceased,” 


In considering the loss we have sustained 
by the removal of our beloved friend, John 
Pease, and his varied and extended labors in | 
the love of the Gospel, we feel constrained to | 
bear our testimony to the power of Divine | 
grace, as exemplified in his Christian charac- | 
ter. 

He was born at Darlington in the year 
1797. His parents were both much esteemed | 
members of our religious Society. They ever | 
manifested their earnest solicitude that their 
children should be trained up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. The deceased | 
would often speak of the vast importance of | 
such training, and of those parental prayers 
which were trom time to time offered at the 
heavenly footstool, and which as he believed, 
through divine condescension, were graciously 
regarded by the Lord. 


*A memoir of J. Pease, taken from the Annual 
Monitor, has already appeared in the Review, but 
the freshness of this paper, and our love for the de- 
ceased, warrant the present insertion. 


|in the family 


wanes EIGHTH MONTH 7, 1849. No. 50. 


He received a guarded and religious edu- 
cation; at one time under the family roof, 
land afterwards at two boarding schools justly 


ivalued amongst Friends. There remain 
| those who can remember that, with the cheer- 


fulness of early years, evidence was not want- 
ing of the work of Divine grace in his youth- 
ful heart: and notes made by John Pease 
show that he was, when very young, brought 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 


| Writing of this period of his life, under date 


1861, having then attained his 64th year, he 
remarks :-—* As respects my religious expe- 
rience, the most searching and critical inves- 
tigation I can make, ever brings me to the 
conclusion that my earliest religious percep- 


ltions were, in the riches of Divine grace, 


through the direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit: that these were strengthened and 
maintained by the advantageous circumstances 


'in which I was placed, is beyond a doubt. 


Blessed with an upright and watchful father, 
an eminently pious mother, and a governess 
not less pious, my sense 
of the all-pervading influence of their spirits 
on me and the family generally, is indeserib- 
able. But oh! the ‘solemn awe which often 
attended me in family worship, and the near 
approaches to God in spirit with which I was 
favored: the savor of these experiences, al- 
though under twelve years of age, 1 may 
never forget ; it continued with me in greater 
or less degree through more than four years 
of boarding.sc hool life, the latter half bein; g 
a time of much temptation and forge tfulness 
of God : it was quic kened by a time of poor 
health, during which I partook of religious 
advantages, and deepened under the various 
dealings of the Father of mercies, ae early 
in my 22d year I felt constrained, in great 
bowedness of spirit, to tell to others my sense 
of the things which pe rtain to the kingdom 
of God. ‘ ‘ : 4 

“T believe my heart was never more in the 
right before the Lord than in those days,— 
my conscience never more tender,—my per- 


ice ption of Divi ine counse »] never more q julie k, 
‘and my devotedness to the cause of God my 
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Saviour never greater. I was in that spirit 
in which I could deny myself of all the vani- 
ties and even lawful things of time, for the| 
favor und setvice of the truth as itis in Jesus. | 
“In the flowing forth of the spirit I was | 
willing to spend and be spent in the service 
of Christ and my fellow-men; I was led to| 
travail for the good of all, and could not be! 
the enemy of any. Hence my faith is, that) 
where the spring is reached, the waters rise | 
and flow forth. . . I was under the gov- 
ernment of the Spirit of truth, which leads 
into all truth ; and it was de Jightful to amaze- 
ment to find how the word in me answered to | 
the word in Scripture, and the words of| 
Scripture to the life of God in my soul. I 


would not say that I desire to exc ‘hange my|my allegiance to the King immortal ; 


perception of Divine things as I now estimate | 
them, after about forty years of reading, in- | 
tercourse, preaching and experience generally, 
for the state of mind of which I have writ- 
ten; but I still feel that it was a state of 
blessed simplicity and nearness of soul to! 
God. I long for myself and many in this 
day that there was less anxiety respecting 
the niceties of Scripture interpretation, and | 
more desire to keep to the current of Divine | 
life as it flows into the soul, and carries along | 
with it the man of God.” 

We have, however, before us, under date 
of Third mo. 4th, 1830, a more particular ac- | 


count, written at an earlier period, of those | 
preparatory exercises of soul which were per: 
mitted him, ere he came forth as a minister 


of the Gospel. We extract the following ;— 

“Tt would be difficult, perhaps impossible 
for me to say at what period of my life I first 
received the impression that the station of a) 
Gospel minister would one day be mine; for| 
I was early favored with religious impressions 
in respect of such a call, and something be- 
yond personal piety, appeared as if it would | 
sooner or later be required on my part. In 
the year 1819 . various circumstances | 
tended to deepen my religious feelings; but | 
] am not aware that any view of very early 
dedication then rested on my mind. I was 
closely, and with peculiar pleasure, following | 
business during the whole peried above al- 
luded to, but I met with many trials, and my 
mind appeared to be ever tending towards | 
something less changing, something without 
alloy, towards the one true foundation : this | 
unchanging, unalloyed true settlement, I 
found in silent and sweet communion with 
my God. In Twelfth Month, 1819, it ap- 
peared clearly revealed by that spirit I had 
been striving to follow, that I must publicly 
bear witness to the name of Jesus. Resist- | 
ance caused a wall of separation to be formed 
between me and my God; 
experiences were exchanged for much exer- 
cise of spirit: this I could not long endure, 





| God in this service afterwards, 


ithe unction seemed withheld. 


Word! 


my former sweet | 
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for I had. tasted that the Lord is gracious; 
'and, waiting for his power, I was, as | remem- 
ber, pretty soon made willing to obey the 
heavenly call. I had been disobedient one 
or two meeting days ; when, on the last Fifth- 
day of the year 1819, I stood up in our week- 
day meeting with the te xt, ‘I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and varth, that thou 


| hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 


dent, and hast revealed them unto babes; 


even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight,’ only adding my belief, that so long as 
|we were ‘endeavoring to understand these 


things by the wisdom and prudence of this 
world, they would continue to be mysteries. 
Much peace followed this public avowal of 
but, 
had gone 
so much of the trials of a lite of 


in the preparatory exercises I 
| through, 


| dedication had been before me, and so fully 


did I apprehend that this would be my por- 
tion, that my enjoyment of Divine peace 
could not be said to be full. I believe 
the call and preparation to have been of 
and from the Great Head of the Church, 


‘through the direct operation of the Holy 


Spirit, and that a sense hereof, and of the 
more extended requirings of the Lord my 
was given to 
several of his servants and handmaids, before 
I spoke in any of our meetings. With one 
exception, in which I perhaps expressed my- 
self with too much confidence, I think I had 
the full unity of my friends.” Thus advanc- 
ing in submission to the Divine requirings, 


.| he further remarks :—‘“It now seemed as if 


I might go straight forward in the work to 
which I believed I was called. But He who 
orders all things well, led me by a different 


| track ; within three months of my first pub- 


lic dedication, I became quite silent. On one 
occasion I remember that it was a little sur- 
prise to me that nothing was given me to say, 
or rather that I could say nothing ; for I did 
not lack interest, or what appeared to me ap- 
propriate doctrine: my mind was in a very 
humble spot, and I believe I was perfectly 


willing ; but this dispensation of silenee still 


continued : however 


pressing my feelings, 

I once at- 
tempted something whilst standing with 
others round the remains of a dear friend; 
but what I uttered was lifeless to my appre- 


hension, clearly without the Divine call. I 


| know not that I tried again, for | was now 


satisfied that my silence, which had been 


|month after month, was right; blessed be He 
| who restrained me till Iwas again constrained 


to speak as a minister of his all- powerful 
Many were my fears lest my gift 
was taken away, or I withheld from its exer- 
cise, from unwatchfulness or some other cause; 
but my investigations ever ended in the be- 
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lief that I was as a vessel set aside to harden: | ing in these sodduh political, oni ened enilon 
About a year or eighteen months after [| but especially your duties as American citi- 
had last spoken, I was again called upon to| zens, by your insight into the princi iples and 
open my mouth in the assemblies of the peo- | history of that masterpiece of statesmen’s wis- 
ple: strength and power were given me, and | dom, the Constitution of these re-united States, 
although my offerings were often a text only,| You have found Héstory, “ necessarily ex- 
my friends appeared much to encourage me.|hibiting man in his moral relations,’* to 
I was frequently engaged in my ministry till) combine all branches of moral philosophy 
the Twelfth Month, 1822, when my dear|and experience “teaching by example.” It 
friends saw right to record me as a minister: | is the Geology of the _ Sciences. “And 
their unity was sweet to me. Up to that time! did we but ‘think of it, eays Luther, “all 
I had feit free from all distant calls—now [| laws, arts, good ieee warnings, threaten- 
did not know how it might be. Since then [| ings, terrors,—all solace, strength, instruction, 
have been several times from home on Gos-| foresight, wisdom, prudence, together with 
pel errands—often brought low—often very | every virtue, flow from records and histories 
fearful of the dangers on every hand; but} as from a living fountain. For histories are 
through all have been supported ; and in en-|an exhibition, memorial, and monument of 
deavoring thus to serve my God, have had | the works and the judgments ef God.” 
the rich reward of solid peace.” Throughout the study of Moral Sciences 
(To be continued) your mind has been trained to act upon prob- 


F . i inaae I ) Col. | abitiry, and net exclusively to wait, as in 
areweli Adi Iress delivered at i averforc . | Mathematics, for demonstration. Therein 


lege to the Graduating ¢ ‘lass of 1869. By} | you have found practising ground for Wisdom, 
Joan H. DintanenamM, Superintendent. | 45 in Mathematics for Reason. 
(Continess from page i72) ; M - e hi t by the eculiar life 
In those studies, called Eruics, which com-} peeeer we Wealen wae P 
seat > relations @ 3 0 one ane B 
pretend the elation of mea tone another morals hasbeen made pera! and praia 
| It was inevitable that ine life itself ean 


ing, you have opltivated more or less a deli- | S a as oan : 
be very experimental exercise in Moral prin- 
cacy ef moral discrimination and sentiment, 
; ciples ; considered net only in respect to the 
which is quickened, however, only by the ; 
ennobling influence of a well-balanced, libe- 


heaven-born influence of virtueus and religi- 
ae ral, exacting, and high-toned course of study 
ous principle,—without which, the more pow- 
—but also in respect to the daily and hourly 


erful er brilliant your intellects, the greater 

contact with many young men of many minds 
curse they become to yourselves and your fel- 

—rubbing down the angles ef inborn or in- 


low-beings. You have learned the duty of 
bred peculiarities—inducing mutual consider- 


referring every act in life to the Will of God |”: ; ; 7 
ation, and a right estimate of your own com- 
as your orly ‘practical criterion of right and : bos ; ag : 
: 7 parative abilities—taking out self-conceit— 


wrong, and that the cemmunication of that ee : ; ; 
Will to to. ba: lnnleda fer. im Bila. Mewsletion promoting in modest worth a sense of self-re- 
3 i ooked fo S WCVOALION, | - nant.ndiaelonn - P anc . 
whether through His Scriptures er the Eter- Speck disc losing motives of /human b ondur t, 
nal Spirit. 7 have learned the insepara the nobility of virtuous principle, the impolicy 
ais 0 ave ics e@ e separa- . > . . . ‘ 
= = ir eh aven expediency, the necessity of law an: 
bleness of moral and religious obligations, in of craven expediency, the ne ap of aw and 
|erder in a community ;-—in general, better 
that they are laid upen you by the same Au- | 
thority ; you hay = fs to be * the mack of scheol of object- lessons and of experiment for 
( , d 2 se e 
> legrad . a ao cone ” a5 Dr. Olin* says, | PT8¢ tical understanding of all sides of human 
ec ‘ ’ , 3 ' Sé 8, € > ‘ ais + 7 4 +} > 
“for a Christian man te manifest much anxi- sence sale ae erste ona pa : 
ad eal cof e (if a boy’s natur o-achers—his 
ety beyond the doing of his duty,” and have | know of none (if a boy's natural teachers—hi 
parents and home—must teach him by prexy,} 


ste e , yer sul de - ; ; 2 my 
determined the proj me ubordin ation of Ex than that epitome of the world which college- 
pediency, the Law of Nature, the Law of the} ,.,. ; és a 

: | life constitutes; and at the same time none 


and, and all otker baser standards of con-| =; ., ‘ ; 
Land, ; safer, if with officers at the same time literary 


~ Ne y has thical study be ae , : 
- f ‘he — h ad —— ree and parental, it be a family college, like ours, 
3 3s re eates .O ( ; . . . 7 ms . 

oop tie, Seaps en gene er “,, | dedicated in frequent prayer to the one Medi- 


as 3 masterly and practical setting forth ; 
as to it Pans ane pee “s ator between God and man. 


by Dymond, but it has inevitably | embraced | While now ald your studies, whether named 
the second, which is like unto it, “ Thou shalt : 


\j i sory review or not, have through- 
love thy ne ighbor as thyself,” which you have | in this cursory r : 

out been presented to youas Retiarous Iy- 
probably noted as the true basis of Political wnanorsen ; while we thick edasation has 
Economy, of International Law, of all the civ il | 
and | Titjesh gelatine. oll Sta an society. been pursued by the faithfulest of you asa 

n¢ 0 Ck e ons oO ) 6 soecie 7 . 

Not only will the intelligent discharge of the devotional exercise ; while in the course of en 


duties of life be promoted by your civic train- | 





~ * College Life, p. 161. | 320. 


oo dectrine of this ins stitution your study of 


* See Barnard’s Am. » dian mSacaiien, vol. iv. p. 
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lightened classical tuition, and mathematical, 
and in sciences of mind and of nature, religi- 
illustrations and remarks have made a 
profound impression—* the more 
trom being incidental ;” yet religious knowl- 


ous 


edge has also been made a apecial branch of 
And though all knowledge about 
| cieties. 


your study. 
religion is as rubbish if it be in word and not 
in power, and only the words and not the 
power could be imparted by your human 
teachers ; yet we have not felt excused from 
providing you with material which the Holy 
Ghost has ever been pleased to vitalize that 
“the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto every good work.” 
that the hundreds 
which you have regularly from time to time 
committed to memory, may, by Divine bless- 
ing upon you therewith, be also learned by 
heart; and that they, 
fluence flowing through some 2392 public 
readings of Seripture in your presence, may 
arm you against all the wiles of the devil, and 
spring 
occasion comes, like old friends with faces ever 
new, your day is so strengthening you. 
And while we have led you to the Scriptures | « 
as testifying of Christ, their centtal object and 


as 


subje ct, 
that you might believe, and that He alone 
might open to you the Scriptures,—happy 
were we favored to point you to his feet and 
leave you there. 
four years, have spent too much time in learn- 
ing the Greek language , were it 
privilege of reading correctly the actual words 
as written by inspired penmen of the New 
Covenant. For you know the sacred letter 
withholds much treasure of revelation “ from 


those who haye not acquired some share of 
Why should you not | 


Classical information.” 
henceforth customarily and daily read your 
New Testament in the ‘original, after your two 
of weekly instruction and practice 
therein ? 

But you have also had some glimpses of the 
wonderful accumulation and retinue of Evi- 
dences of the Christian relig‘on and of the genu- 
ineness and authentic ity of the books of Serip- 
ture; finding in your whole course of study 
no other question of a moral nature so well 
settled by unanswerable testimony of friends 


years 


and foes, of antecedents and consequences, of 


humar. nature, and the answer of a good con- 
science towards God. And the especially im- 
proving exercise has been yours, of following 
out the 
tion with those of nature, through philosophy 
sublime and profound of Butler’ & Analogy ; 
by which no doubt you have girded up the 
loins of your mind to an ennobling contem- 


plation of every new advance of science as an | 


added star in the crown of Christianity as the ! 
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| religion of Nature ;—assured that in fulfilling 
|the Gospel of Christ you are “ following out 


protound | 


with the yet untold in- | 


up as lively oracles here and there as | 


it was only for your coming to Him | 


Nor could you, in the whole 


only for the | 


/national society, 


accordancy of the truths of Revela- | 


REVIEW. 


the laws of your own intellectual nature.” 
But it is especially a tribute to Learning as 
the handmaid of Religion that the higher in- 
stitutions of Learning are usually set up and 
carried on under the auspices of religious s0- 
Your Alma Mater is the conscien- 
tious daughter of the principles which were 
spoken, of the Spirit, to the chief human 
founder of the Society of Friends, Geo. Fox, 
who himself, by the same Spirit a large-hearte d 
friend of truth wherever found, gave money 


‘toestablish in England, and ever encouraged, 
We trust | 
of passages of Scripture | 


institutions wherein should be taught, as he 
said, “all things civil and useful in the crea- 
tion ;” left land in Philadelphia for perhaps 
the first botanic garden known in English 
history ; and also land for “a playground for 
the boys and girls of the city ;’ was, as Wm. 
Penn calls him, “a divine and a naturalist ;” 


‘and a stirrer up of his friends to exert their 


classical learning for the benefit of the So- 
ciety ; himself some time a student of Hebrew, 
and appe nding his name to title pages of books 
for instruction in Latin and English. In that 
catholic spirit, and upon the religious princi- 
ples revived in Anglo-Saxon hearing through 
him, testifying of the living and guiding 
“ presence of C hrist in the fulness of his saving 
ower, "—nothing else to “stand between the 
soul and God,” whether in work or in worship, 
—your Alma Mater’s feet were first planted ; 
and upon that Rock of Ages , together with 
her fellow-worshippers in the Socie ty of 
Friends, she means for ages to stand. Falling 
off or falling away, she would leave you or- 
phans. Those principles of primitive Chris- 
tianity, with their searching ramifications and 
consequences in moral practice and testimony, 
have both incidentally and by regular recita- 
tions formally, been set before you. But let 
me earnestly advise you further to read 
throughout carefully and prayerfully that 


| scholarly vindication of them, a copy of which 


has been presented to each of you through the 
kindness of Friends’ Book Committee in Phila- 
delphia—Barclay’s Apology ; and do not con- 
sider yourselves ‘liberally educated until you 
have done it. More important than you have 
welcomed Kent’s Commentaries as being, for 
knowledge of the constitution and laws of our 
is the study of a standard 
authority concerning the too little known prin- 
ciples of your religious Soe iety. Indeed it 
may be questioned how a man can honorably 
allow himself membership in any association 
whose constitution and laws he does not in- 
telligently and advisedly endorse. God speed 
you on your way—already proceeded in by 
some of you—to the ‘ ‘plain living and high 
thinking” of our ancestry. But though you 
have all knowledge of our principles, and all 
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consistency, and all visible and audible con- 
formity, remember that nothing has begun to 
make Quakers of you, that not all the powers 
of school or socie ty ever can make Quakers 
of you or your chil dren, but That which made 
George Fox a Quake vf. 

(To be 
nialiledn 
SECRET THE NORTH POLE. 

(Conelnded from page 776.) 

The reader will now see why we have been 
so careful to ascertain the limits of the sup- 
posed north-polar ocean, in which, according 
to Captain Maury, tidal waves are generated. 
To accord with his views this ocean must be 
surrounded on all sides by impassable bar- 
riers either of land or These barriers, 
then, must lie to the northward of the regions 
yet explored, for there is open sea communi- 
cating with the Pacific all round the north of 
Asia and America. It only requires a mo- 
ment’s inspection of a terrestrial globe to see 
how small a space is thus left for Captain 
Maury’s land-locked ocean. We have pur- 
posely left out of consideration, as yet, the 
advances made by arctic vovagers in the di- 


coneluded.) 


THE OF 


ice, 


rection of the sea which lies between Green- | 


We shall presently | 


land and Spitzbergen. 
see that on this side the imaginary land-locked 
ecean must be more limited than towards the 
shores of Asia or America. As it is, how- 
ever, it remains clear that if there were any 
ocean communicating with the spot reached 
by Dr. Kane, but separated from all com- 
munication,—by open water,—either with the 
Atlantic or with the Pacific, that ocean would 
be so limited in extent that the moon’s at- 
traction could exert no more effective influ- 
ence upon its waters than upon the waters of 
the Mediterranean,—where, as we know, no 
tides are generated. This, then, would bea 
tideless ocean, and we must look elsewhere 
for an explanation of the tidal waves seen by 
Dr. Kane. 

We thus seem to have prima facie evidence 
that the sea reached by Dr. Kane communi- 
cates either with the Pacifie or with the At- 
lantic, or—which is the most probable view 
—with both these oceans. When we consider 
the voyages which have been made towards 
the North Pole along the northerly prolonga- 
tion of the Atlantic Ocean, we find very strong 
evidence in favcr of the view that there is 
open-water communication in this direction, 
not only with the spot reached by Kane, but 
with a region very much nearer tothe North 
Pole. 

So far back as 1607 Hudson had penetrat- 
ed within eight and a half degrees (or about 
600 miles) of the North Pole on this route. 
When we consider the clumsy build and the 
poor sailing qualities of the ships of Hudson’s 
day, we cannot but feel that so successful 


journey 


1 upon the ice, om ute his voyage by m 
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| journey marks this route as one of the most 


promising ever tried. Hudson was not 
turned back by impassable barriers of land 
or but by the serious dangers to which 
the floating ¢ masses of ice and ‘the gradually 

thickening ice-fields exposed his weak and ill- 
manned vessel. Since his time, others have 
sailed upon the same track, and hitherto with 
no better success. It has been reserved to 
the Swedish expedition of last year to gain 
the highest latitudes ever reached in a ship 
in this direction. The steam-ship “ Sofia,” in 
which this successful voyage was made, was 
strongly built of Swedis h iron, and origin: ally 
intended for winter voyages in the Baltic. 
Owing to a number of delays. it was not until 
Septe mber 16th that the “Sofia” reached the 
most northerly part of her journey. This was 
a point some fifteen ae nearer the North 
Pole than Hudson had reached. ‘To the 
north there still lay broken ice, but packed 
so thickly that not even a boat could 
through it. So late in the season it would 
have been unsafe to wait for a change of 
weather, and a consequent breaking up of the 
Already the temperature had sunk six- 
and the 


ic e, 


pass 


ice. 
teen degrees below the freezing point ; 
enterpris ing voyagers had noe -hoice but to re- 


indeed, another push for 
the north a fortnight later, but only to meet 
with a fresh re pulse. An ice-block with 
which they came into collision opened a large 
leak in the vessel’s side; and when after great 

exertions they reached the land, the water 
already stood two feet over the cabin floor. 
In the course of these attempts the depths of 
the Atlantic were sounded : and two interest- 
ing facts were revealed. The first was that 
the Island of Spitzbergen is connected with 
Scandinavia by a submarine bank ; the secon 
was the circumstance that to the north and 
west of Spitzbergen the Atlantic is more than 
two miles deep! 

We come now to the most conclusive evi- 
dence yet afforded of the extension of the At- 
lantic Ocean towards the immediate neigh 
borhood of the North Pole.  Singularly 
enough this evidence is associated not with a 
nor with a voyage across ice to 
some northern sea, but with a 
during the voyagers were 
throughout surrounded as far 
could reach by apparently fixed ice fields. 

In 1827 Sir Sawer I ‘Parry was commis- 
sioned by the English Government to attempt 
to reach the North Pole. A large reward 
was promised in case he suceeeded, or even if 
he could get within five degrees of the North 
Pole. The plan which he adopted seemed 
promising. Starting from a port in Spitzber- 
gen, he — to travel as far northwaril 
and then, landing 


turn. They m: ade, 


sea-voyage, 
tha borders of 
which 
the eves 


as 


as possib le i sea- boats, 


ans 
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of sledges. Few narratives of arctic travel | 
are more interesting than that which Parry | 
has left of this famous “ boat-and-sledge” ex- 
spree The voyagers were terribly harassed 
by the difficulties of the way; and, after a’ 
time, that most trying of all aretie experi- | 
ences, the bitterly cold wind which comes | 
from out the dreadful north, was added to 
theirtrials. Yet still they plodded ste: adily | 
onwards, tracking their way over hundreds | 
of miles of ice with the confident expectation 
of at least attaining to the eighty-fifth par- 
allel, if not to the pole itself. 

Sut a most grievous disappointment was in 
store for them. Parry began to notice that | 
the astronomical observation by which 
favorable weather he estimated the amount 
of their northerly progress, showed a want of | 
correspondence with the actual rate at which | 
they were travelling. At first he could hard- | 
ly believe that there was not some mistake ; | 
but at length the unpleasing conviction was | 
forced upon him that the whole ice-field over | 
which he and his companions had been toil- 
ing so painfully was setting steadily south- 
wards before the wind. Eac h day the extent | 
of this set became greater and greater, until | 
at length they were actually c: arried as fast | 
towards the south as they could travel north- | 
ward. 

Parry deemed it useless to continue the| 
struggle. There were certainly two chances | 
in his favor. It was possible that the north | 
wind might cease to blow, and it was also pos- 
sible that the limit of the ice might soon be 
reached, and that upon the open sea beyond 
his boats might travel easily northward. 
But he had to consider the exhausted state of | 
his men, and the great additional danger to| 
which they were subjected by the movable | 
nature of the ice-fields. If the ice should 
break up, or if heavy and long-continued 
southerly winds should blow, the ry ‘might have | 
found it very difficult to regain ‘their port of | 
refuge in Spitzbergen before winter set in, or | 
their stores were exhausted. Besides, there 
were no signs of water in the direction they 
had been teking. The water-sky of arctic | 
regions can be recognized by the e xperie need | 
seaman long before the open sea itself is visi- 
ble. On every side, however, there were the | 
signs of widely-extended i ic -e-fiel ls. Itseemed, | 
therefore, hopeless to persevere, and Parry | 
decided on returning with all possible speed 
to the haven of refuge prepared for the party 
in Spitzbergen. He had succeeded in reach- 
ing the highest northern latitudes ever yet at- | 
tained by man. 

The most remarkable feature of 
pedition, however, 


this ex- | 
is not the high latitude | 


in |s 
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|once wide and deep enough to float an ice- 
‘field which must have been thirty or forty 
| thousand square miles in extent? Parry had 
‘travelled upwards of three hundred miles 
across the field, and we may fairly suppose 
that he might have travelled forty miles far- 
‘ther without re aching open water; also that 
ithe field extended fully fifty miles on each 
side of Parry’s northerly track. That the 
whoie of so enormous a field should have float- 
ed freely before the arctic winds is indeed an 
astonis ching circumstance. On every side of 
this floating i ice-island there must have been 
seas comparatively free from ice ; and could a 
stout ship have forced its way through these 
as, the latitudes to which it could have 


‘reached would have been far higher than 


those to which Parry’s party was able to at- 
'tain. For a moment’s consideration will 
'show that the part of the great i:e-field where 
Parry was compelled to turn back must have 
been floating in far higher latitudes when he 
first set out. He reckoned that he had lost 
more than a hundred miles through the south- 


| erly motion of the ice-field, and “by just this 


jamount, of course, the point he reached had 
‘been nearer the pole. It is not assuming too 
much to say that a ship which could have 
forced its way round the great floating ice- 
field would certainly have been able to get with- 
in four degrees of the pole. It seems to us high- 
ly probable that she would even have been 
able to sail upon open water to and beyond 


ithe pole itself. 


And when we remember the direction in 
which Dr. Kane saw an open sea,—namely, 
towards the very region where Parry’s ice- 
ship had floated a quarter of a century ‘before, 
—it seems reasonable to conclude that there 
is open-water communication between the seas 
\which lie to the north of Spitzbergen and 
‘those which lave the northwestern shores of 
Greenland. If this be so, we at once obtain 
an explanation of the tidal waves which 
Kane watched day after day in 1855. These 
had no doubt swept along the valley of the 
Atlantic, and thence around the northern 
coast of Greenland. It follows that densely 
as the ice may be packed at times in the seas 
by which Hudson, Scoresby, and other cap- 
tains have attempted to reac +h the North Pole, 
the frozen masses must in reality be floating 
freely, and there must therefore exist chan- 
nels through which an adventurous seaman 
might manage to penetrate the dangerous bar- 
riers surrounding the polar ocean. 

In such an expedition chance unfortunate- 
ly plays a large part. Whalers tell us that 
there is greater uncertainty as to to the winds 
which may blow during the summer. The 


which the party attained, but the strange cir- | \icebergs may be crowded by easterly winds 
cumstance which led to the discomfiture. | upon the shores of Spitzbergen, or lastly, the 
What opinion are we to form of an ocean at' central passage may, be the most encumbered, 
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through the effects of winds blowing now fromm! country in otbes matter of arctic travel muc h 
the east and now from the west. Thus the! to be regretted. In the winter of 1874 there 
arctic voyager has not merely to take his| will occur one of those interesting phenomena 
chance as to the routealong which he shall | by whieh Nature occas sionally teaches men 
adventure northwards, but often, after fore-| useful lessons respecting her economy. We 
ing his way successfully for a considerable | refer to the transit of Venus on December 8th 
distanc e, he finds the ice-fields sudde snly clos-| in that year. One of the most effective modes 
ing in upon him on every side, and threaten- |of observing this transit will require that a 
ing to crush his ship into fragments. The irre-| party of scientific men should penetrate far 
sistible power with which, under such circum-| within the recesses of the desolate antarctic 
stances, the masses of ice bear down upon the | circle. Where are the trained arctic seamen 
stoutest ship, has been evidenced again and| to be found who will venture upon this ser- 
again ; though, fortunately, it not unfrequent- vice? Most of our noted arctic voyagers have 
ly happens that some irregularity along one earned their rest; and as Commander Davis 
side or the other of the closing channe +] serves | said at a recent meeting of the Geographical 
asa sort of natural dock, within which the| Society, those who go for the first time into 
vessel may remain in comparative safety until | the arctic or antarctic solitudes are too much 
a change of wind sets her free. Instances| tried by the effects of the new experience to 
have been known in which a ship has had so| be fit to undertake important scientific labors. 
narrow an escape in this way, and has been! He spoke with special reference to the transit 
subjected to such an enormous pressure, that | of 1882, before the occurrence of which there 
when the channel has opened out again, the| is fully time to train a new school of arctic 
impress of the ship’s side has been seen dis-| voyagers. It is just possible that for the tran- 
tinctly marked upon the massive blocks of ice | sit of 1874 trained explorers belonging to the 
which have pressed against her. old school of arctic travel may still be found. 
Notwithstanding the dangers and difficulties | But if not, no time should be lost in supply- 
of the attempt, and the circumstance that no|ing the deficency. It has only been dis- 
material gains can reward the explorer, it| covered within the last few months that j jour- 
seems not unlikely that before many months | neys to the antarctic will be requiredas much 
are passed the North Pole will have been) for this transit as for the other. The Astrono- 
reached. Last year two bold attempts were| mer Royal has expressed his desire that the 
made, one by the Swedes, as already men-| discovery may be rendered available by suita- 
tioned, the other by German men of science.| ble expeditions. “Every series of observa- 
In each case the result was so far successful| tions,’ he remarks, “which can really be 
as to give good promise for future attempts. brought to bear upon this important determina- 
This year both these nations will renew their | tion will be valuable.” Therefore, for this 
attack upon the interesting problem. ‘The! reason alone, and even if the reputation of 
German expedition will consist of two vessels, | England in the matter of arctic travel were 
the “ Germania” and the “Greenland.” The/ altogether worthless, it would be well that 
former is a screw-steamer of 126 tons, and| efforts should quickly be made to prepare 
well adapted to encounter the buffets of the | crews and commanders for the work of 1874, 
ice-masses which are borne upon the arctic | by “sending them to school,” as Commander 
seas. The other is a sailing yacht of 80 tons, | Davis expressed it, “in the arctic seas.” 
and is intended to act as a transport-ship by 
means of which communication may be kept 
up with Europe. “he “Germania” will prob- 
ably winter in high northern latitudes; and} Sir William Thomson, one of the ablest of 
we should not be much surprised if before her| living philosophers and mathematicians, has 
return she should have been carried to the| lately published a discourse, in which he gives 
very pole. Nor can the prospects of the| cogent reasons for abridging the inordinate 
Swedish expedition be considered less promis-| extension of time demanded by some geolo- 
ing, when we remember that last year, though | gists for the history of the changes of the 
hampered by the lateness of the season and/earth’s surface. By caretul calculation, he 
other difficulties, they succeeded in approach- | proves that the tides of the ocean must pro- 
ing the pole within a distance only a few|duce a slow but certain retardation of the 
miles greater than that which se parated Par-| earth’s rotary movement. Also, that the sun’s 
ry from the Pole in 1829. energy of light and heat is being spent every 
‘Certainly England has reason to fear that| year, while there cannot (as the telescope 
before the year 1870 has closed she will no|shows) be a sufficient supply of new matter 
longer be able to claim that her flag has ap-| falling into the sun to replenish it. He con- 
proached both poles more nearly than the} cludes that the sun may have illuminated our 
flag of any other nation. There are considera-| earth for a hundred millions of years, but it 
tions which make the recent supineness of our! is almost certain that he has not shone upon 
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it t for five times that peitod. od to the earth | 
itself, in view of its changes of temperature, | 

the existing state of nature, including all life | 
on the globe, must be limited at the most 
within about a hundred millions of years. 

Prof. Huxley, in commenting upon these | 
conclusions, remarks that, taking the whole | 
thickness of stratified rocks at 100,000 feet, | 
or about 56} miles, all this may have been 
formed within the period of time named, 
only of a foot or ,', of an inch of sedi- 
ment were deposited every year. 

Large as such periods appear, it is interest- | 
ing to find such excellent authority giving us 
encouragement to look back to a“ beginning’ , 
of the creation, within a time which is at least 
dimly conceivable. H. H. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 7, 1869. 


THE Lorp Cnrist.”— 
the servant engaged in the gospel min- 


“For YE SERVE 


As t 
istry is not performing his own work at 
his own charges, and can have no ownership 
in the it 
is 


results, is not always, perhaps 
that indulged with 
a knowledge of the effects that follow his 
labors. He may often be discouraged and 
sad in the apprehension that there have been 


no results, whilst at seasons he can trustfully 


it not often, he is 


leave this, and adopt with certainty the as- 


surance, “ Forasmuch as ye know that your 


labor is not in vain in the Lord.” According 
to the service appointed, he may plant or| 
water, but in neither case can he ensure the | 
life or growth of the precious seed, The in- 
crease can only be given by Him who said by 
the mouth of Isaiah, “ My word that goeth | 
forth out of my mouth shall not return unto 
me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, 
whereto I sent it.” 

It were presumptuous to judge the service 
of a minister of Christ by the number or the | 
absence of additions to denominational mem- | 
bership. Among the enrolled members of 
most congregations, there are unconverted or 
lukewarm or backsliding ones, in whose ears | 
the doctrine may distil as the dew—there are | 
The 


congregation is often composed in part of non- 


fainting souls to be watered or refreshed. 


professors who may 


a | 
go away edified and en-| 
riched, whilst the preacher has no other) 


knowledge that his message was not in vain! attached no efficacy, if they were more 


dors, “ be ye reconciled to God.” 


and it shall prosper in the thing | 


‘churches a revival followed his visits; 
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thee the sweet peace which satisfies him that 
| his good Master has accepted the service. If 
a soul is converted, or at least stimulated to 
run the race with more patient alacrity, and 
more steadfastly to look unto the High Priest 
of our profession, it may be that the blessed 
influence is due to no single instrumentality, 
but to the combined faithfulness of many 
servants, like the little drops which in the 


|aggregate form a stream of force sufficient to 


sar a channel in the rock. 

It cannot be too distinctly remembered that 
the object of the Christian ministry is not to 
build up a sect or add to its membership, 
(though this may follow and may properly be 
rejoiced in,) but to tell to sinners the way of 


Ww 


~ | life and salvation,—to exalt the name of Him 


who died that we may possess life abundantly, 
—to exhort the people, as Christ’s ambassa- 
It is not for 
ministers in general to be nicely scrupulous, 
as Paul sometimes was, lest they build upon 
another’s foundations. If they preach with 
fidelity before persons of some other fold than 
that with which they gather, and if the hear- 
ers carry with them into their own congrega- 
tions a deepened spirituality, an enlivened 
love for God and for the brethren,—if, in a 
church unknown to the preacher, the fir 
the myrtle spring up instead of thorn 
briar,—the Master is served and glorified 


and 
and 
, and 
the servant may well be satisfied without 
evidence of sectarian gain. 

The late Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore, 
near the close of his life of pious dedication, 
when so feeble that he had to be lifted from 


any 


| his carriage into the house of worship, found 


it his duty to appoint religious meetings in 
congregations unconnected with Friends. In 


| the simplicity of obedience he preached the 
} 
‘message given him—he preached Him to 


whom all things were committed of the 
Father, and who, when He ascended up on 


|high, sent his own Holy Spirit, that as Com- 
'forter, Counsellor and Guide he might always 


be with his disciples, even unto the end of the 
world. He made no attempt at proselyting, 
in a sectarian sense, and yet in the several 
and 
albeit the hearers continued their old habitual 
adherence to observances to which our Friend 
are- 
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ful than before to live and walk in the Spirit, | through a wild uncleared country, thus being 


surely the word returned not void. “To be| 
spiritually minded is life.” | 

The object of these remarks is to encourage | 
those who have the burden of the word to be| 
faithful and simple in the occupancy of their 
gifts, without being unduly careful about 
effects, for these are not in their control, conse- 
quently not in their province. Man may plant, 
but he cannot ensure the miracle of growth. 
Deity alone can give the increase. Jonah erred 
first in reluctance to yield unreasoning obe- 
dience, afterwards in looking for results: 
“Preach the preaching that I bid thee,” was 
the command. The instrument employed 
has no claim for an account to be rendered 
by its employer. The pertinent question, 
“What is that to thee?” may quiet misgiv- 
ings, coupled with the words, “What I do 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter.” 

iain i 

AvsTRALAsIA.—Our friends J. J. Neave 
and Walter Robson, still laboring in the 
work of the Gospel in the Southern hemi- 
sphere, are eutitled to be held in our remem. 
brance with Christian sympathy. After at- 
tending, Second month, 1868, the annual 
meeting at Melbourne, (which is on the 
south-east of the great island of Australia), 
and holding meetings in various parts of the 
the colony of Victoria (on the same island), 
they proceeded to Tuamania (alias Van Die- 
man’s Land), and were at the Yearly Meeting 
held at Hobart Town in the south-east of Tas- 
mania, of which not a few of our readers may 
remember to have heard lively and comfort- 
ing accounts from the lips of Daniel Wheeler: 
“Qur spirits were refreshed among them,” 
says J. J. Neave, writing of the “united lov- 
ing company” at that place. Afterwards 
they labored actively for some months at 
Sydney among Friends and others, and in 


Y , . *e ' 
Seventh mo., 1868, made a final visit to 


Queensland. “Friends are few in number,’ 
writes J. J. N., “and feel their weakness, but 


I trust the Lord is carrying forward a good 


work in many hearts.” The health of Walter | 


Robson being impaired, and J. J. N. finding 
it his duty to penetrate far into the interior, he 


performed a journey of 150 miles on foot, (as 


narrated in a former uumber of the Review), 


brought into contact with many hungry souls 
who could not have been visited by ordinary 
routes of travel. The Master was served, the 
people were edified, and the mind of the 
servant was consoled with relief and peace. 
Leaving Sydney by steamer on the Ist day of 
the present year, they visited the districts of 
Hunter River and Port Macquarie, and had 
large meetings at Morpeth, West Maitland 
Largs, Hinton, New Castle and in several 
townships surrounding the latter place; also 
at Minmi, Hexham, and East Maitland, 


|“ amongst the colliers, poor agricultural peo- 


ple, and others.” Thus, as the leadings are 
faithfully followed of Him whose loving care 
is over all, “to the poor the gospel is 
preached.” London Meeting for Sufferings 
records that “all these meetings were seasons 
of Divine favor, some of them remarkably so, 
through the power and presence of the Lord 
|by His Holy Spirit.” On the 16th of last 
Second month they were at Sydney—“ in- 
tending to visit several adjacent townships, 
whilst awaiting the arrival of the John Wil- 
liams, in which ship they were hoping to pro- 
ceed to some of the South Sea islands.” 
| By the reports sent from the meetings for 
discipline of Tasmania, Victoria and South 
Australia, it appears that their meetings for 
Divine worship are held with regularity, and 
that there is little exception to the attendance 
of First-day morning meetings. Love is pre- 
served and the peaceable and lovely fruits 
are apparent. The Holy Scriptures are read 
| with frequency, and children and dependants 
|are encouraged in this religious duty. The 
Christian testimony against war is maintained, 
and they are not subjected to ecclesiastical 


demands. The needs of the poor are inspected 


and relieved, though they are not in funds to 


extend to their offspring a liberal education. 
| Care is taken to lead a just, religious life, and 
these dear people have a claim to be cherished 
in love as brethren of the household of faith. 
A report sent from the Melbourne School 


| shows that Friends have sore need of educa- 
tional aid, other sects having “schools and 
colleges largely subsidized by the State, at 
which a liberal education is imparted, while 
the members of our Society, refusing such 
aid, have to depend largely on their own re- 
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sources 
. . ® ” 
placed in this respect at a disadvantage. 

The Annual Meeting of Tasmania, held at 
Hobart Town in Third month of this year, 
addressed a lively Epistle to London Yearly 
Meeting, which now lies before us. We quote 
the opening sentences: 

‘* Another year has passed away, and our little 
company has been favored to meet once more; to 
confer together, in humble dependence, as we trust, 
on that unslumbering Shepherd who is to guide 
our footsteps through this world’s wilderness, to 
the looked-for entrance into the promised land. 
Though faint at times, and weary and discouraged 
because of the way, we are favored to partake as 


freshly and as deep as ever, of that fair river, the 


streams whereof make glad the whole heritage of 
God.’’ 


They report correspondence with the 
Friends in Victoria and South Australia, 
and notice the return of their friend Francis 
Cotton, who had been liberated to visit “those 
professing with Friends in New South Wales.” 
Making mention of a visit by Joseph Benson 
Mather and Frederick Mackie to Friends in 
Ballarat, the Epistle says: 


**It appears that these dear people, having been 
drawn away from the religious ceremonies of sever- 
al different sects. to worship the Almighty more 
in accordance with their views of the doctrines con- 
tained in the New Testament, have been led, with- 


out human intervention, to adopt our manner of| 


holding meetings for Divine worship. They appear 
to be a hopeful company, and to be steadily ad- 
hering, though under many discouragements, to 
the principles they have adopted. We have been 
drawn into sympathy with them, and have addressed 
an Epistle to them through the Melbourne Monthly 
Meeting.”’ 


The concluding words are also copied with 


the wish that they may be the language of 


many hearts. 


‘* While we desire to trust in all things to the 
great and good Shepherd to keep us in the way in 
which we should go, yet we are permitted, in the 
bonds of the love of the Gospel, earnestly to claim 
an interest in your prayers. May we, though so 
distantly separated, often be found bending to- 
gether in spirit before the footstool of Divine Mercy, 
that He who inhabiteth the praises of Israel may 


look upon the face of His Anointed and bless us for 
His sake.”’ 


Similar in tone and spirit is the Epistle 
from the Annual Meeting of Victoria, held 
in eight sittings at Melbourne in the First 
month, 1869. 

A minute of the late London Yearly Meet- 
ing, expressive of sympathy and Christian 
love for the dear Friends of the Australian 
colonies, referred them to the Meeting for 
Sufferings, encouraging that body “ to give 
expression to these feelings in its correspon- 
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, and are, as compared with others, | dence with the Friends of the Southern hemi- 


sphere.” 


- + +108 — 


Tue Bioop or tHe Martryrs.—To suffer 
'for Christ’s sake is a privilege. Let those 
|esteem it so who are called upon to glorify 
| God in the furnace; He will take care of the 
results. “Happy are ye,” said our Lord, 
“if ye suffer for righteousness’ sake.” The 
seer of Patmos being permitted to glance into 
|the far future, beheld the souls of martyrs 
who shall yet be slain for the testimony of 
| Jesus, and saw white robes “ given unto every 
one of them.” 


| The Queen of Madagascar is a member of a 
Christian Church, meekly seeking instruction 
‘from native converts. It is an interesting 
land instructive fact that she dates her reli- 
| gious impressions from the faithful testimony 
|of a Malagassy convert, who, during the per- 
| secutions in that island, was burned at the 
stake. Her prime minister, who is also a 
Christian, owes his conversion to a Bible 
presented to him by one of the last martyrs. 
| This precious gift he kept hidden in the en- 
‘closure where the late Queen stabled her 
| fighting bulls. 
sencilla 

Tue Inpran Concern.—Friends of Phila- 
delphia Y. Meeting who feel that they ought 
to contribute towards this important move- 
| ment, are hereby advised that the present is 
|a proper time to place funds in the hands of 
'the Committee. Money is needed for such va- 
| rious purposes as may be found to be neces- 
| sary by the very judicious Friends upon whom 
| we have placed a duty and in whom we all 
J. Wistar Evans, 410 
Race St., is Treasurer of the Committee. 

Our Friends Thomas Wistar, John Butler, 
and Achilles Pugh, have undertaken to visit 
all the reservations within the Cenrrat Svu- 
PERINTENDENCY. 


repose confidence. 


This will involye more 
‘than 600 miles of rough travelling beyond 
| Lawrence (Kansas), at which place they ar- 
rived on the 16th ult. 


— ——- 200 


| Romanism in MapaGascar.—The Queen 
| and Court of this island have made a decided 
stand against the Pope of Rome. A chapel 
having been erected at Imahamasina, the 
| French, with much importunity, urged the 


| 
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Queen to be present at a service therein. On| 
Third month 25th she went with her court. 
A richly decorated throne had been prepared, 
and the chapel decked with artistic skill, and | 

laudatory National Anthem composed for 
the But the Queen having ad- 
vanced half way up the aisle, stood still. Ac- 
cording to national usage the dollar of alle- 
giance 


occasion, 


(Hasina) was paid, on which her 


majesty turned to leave. The special Com-| 
missioner, almost in desperation, urged her to 
occupy the throne. Her prime minister said: 
“The Queen came to take Hasina because the 
hers.” 
‘I see there is no love, only hatred to France.” 
“There is nothing in the treaty,” 


house The Commissioner replied : 


rejoined 
the minister, “to compel the Queen to pray 
with you.” The royal cortege then withdrew, 


having been in the chapel about twelve 
The never large, 
has been reduced by the Queen’s decided 
stand against Popery, to 


her 


minutes. congregation, 
and her refusal 
sanction an unscriptural formula by 
“The whole 
paraphernalia of priests, altars, madonnas, 


presence. <A letter writer says: 


pictures, incense, music -—lost its spell.” 


+t]. 


To CogrREespoxpENts.—We are doing our best to 


make room for favors received. Several valuable | 


selections, although fully approved, have to give | 


in accordance with the well-known 


, 
place, simply 
law of matter—that two particles cannot occupy | 


the same space at the same time. Hence articles | 


not rejected do not find insertion. 


DIED. 

BOWERMAN.—At West Falmouth 
month 2th, 1469, of brief illness, Barnabas Bower- 
man, in the 67th year of his age; a useful member 
of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, Mass. His friends 
and relatives are comforted in the belief that he 
obtained mercy and forgiveness of sins through 
Jesus Christ, and that his close was peace. 


FRENCH.—On the 19th of Third month, 1869, in 
19th year of her age, Lettie A., wife of Almond W. 
French, and daughter of William S. and Jemima 
Benbow. She was enabled, through the grace of 
her Saviour, to bear lingering sufferings with cheer- 
ful resignation. Though aware that her days were 
numbered, she conversed in regard to the change 
with composure and delight. Just before her close 
she spoke words of counsel to her husband and 
relatives that will long live with them, and expired 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Happy, happy.” 

JONES.—At the residence of Caleb Jones, West- 
brook, Maine, on the 25th of Fifth eee 1869, 
Hannah W., widow of the late Thos ged 86 
years : 
ing, Maine. 


TRUEBLOOD.~—In Warren Co., 
infant son of Oliver and 


, Mass., Fourth 


Jones, 


lowa, John Allen, 
Mary Trueblood, 


| nearly one year; 


a valued member of Durham Monthly Meet- | 
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ELLIS.—On the 12th of 11th aaa 1868, John 
P. Elmer Ellis, aged nearly six years; and on the 
25th of Sixth mo., 1869, Bessie Clara J. Ellis, aged 
both children of M. and E. J. Ellis, 
members of Pleasant Plain Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
PRAY.—At Indianapolis, Ind., on the morning of 
the 11th of Sixth month, 1869, Elvira, wife of Enos 
G. Pray, in the 53d year of ber age. To her loved 
companion, children ,and a large circle of relatives 
and friends, she left the consoling assurance that 
‘*all was well.”’ The last year of the life of this 
dear friend was characterized by much suffering, 
which she bore with Christian fortitude, evincing to 
those whose privilege it was to administer to her 
wants, her true reliance and faith in that God whom 
she had chosen to serve in herearly youth, In this 
hour of affliction he rewarded her with a confiding 
trust and true peace, which strengthened her, and 
enabled her to part with all the heart holds dear on 
earth, with a cheerful resignation to His will. As 
she lived, sustained by faith, so she died, with an 
undying trust in the God of her salvation. 
PHILBROOK.—On the 7th of Seventh mo., 1869, 
Hannah S., wife of Josiah Philbrook, and daughter 


| of James and Hannah Jones, (the latter deceased, ) 


aged 47 years ; a member and elder of China Month- 
ly Meeting, Maine. In early life she had learned to 
love the Saviour ; and during her long and suffering 
illness, with the sure prospect of death, she w 
remarkably preserved in Christian patience and 
cheerfulness, having a firm faith in the wisdom of 
Him who doeth all things well, and rejoiced that 
she was counted worthy to suffer. She appeared to 
have an unclouded view of heavenly rest. At one 
time she said, ‘‘I am almost home;”’ at another 
time, when apparently gone, ‘‘Oh, I thought I was 
gone.’’ Through matchless love and mercy we 


was 


| trust her redeemed spirit is gathered with the saints 


in light. 
CORRES 


On BoarpD THE ‘‘ URANO,”’ 6th mo. 1869. 


Dear friend William J. Allinson,—On 
hoard the ship in which we have set our 
| faces homewards, I hope to find opportunity 
to continue the account forwarded to thee 
from Beyrout, of our dear friends’ journey 
through Palestine. We remained three days 
at Nablous, visits being paid to the boys’ 
school belonging to Bishop Gobat, and under 
the care of a German named Falschur, the 
Jews’ school, and that of the Samaritans. 
The chief part of the population of Nablous 
are Mahometans, there being a small propor- 
tion of Jews, Christians of various denomina- 
tions, and 150 Samaritans,—the last remnant 
of this still distinct race. We met their high 
priest, an intelligent-looking young man, and 
his uncle, who held the office till he reached 
the age of 60, when the Samaritan high 
priests retire from the active duties of the 
priesthood. Both were well acquainted with 
Christian doctrine and seemed ready to sub- 
scribe intellectually to its truth. The Samar- 
itans still offer the yearly sacrifice of the 
|passover, slaying seven lambs on Mount 
'Gerizim, on whose top stand the ruins of 
itheir once splendid temple, and from which 
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one of the finest views in the country is to i 
seen,—mountain behind mountain, and valle y 
meeting valley, from cloud-and-snow-tep pe sd 
Hermon in the far north to the mountains 
around Jerusalem, and from Moab on the 
ast as far as Carmel and the sea. At the 
foot of Gerizim lies the broad plain, now 
smooth as a carpet with its fields of grain, 
where Jacob’s well reminds us of the words 
spoken to the wonan of Samaria, “ Woman, 
believe me, the hour cometh when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
worship the Father; God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.” 

The Samaritans had no school for girls, 
but a suitable teacher being 
themselves, funds were left for the establish- 
ment of one under the same oversight as that 
at Ramallah, and we have since he ard of its 
successful opening. At their boys’ school, 
they have in reading both the Ok 1 and New 
Testaments, and these are also to be used in 
the girls’ school. On First-day morning, the 
21st, 
boring village of Raphidia, one of the few 
which school. A meeting was 
held at the tent in the forenoon, and a large 
and very interesting meeting at the same 
place in the evening g, when Jews, Mahomed- 
ans, Christians and “Samaritans heard Christ 


] »OSSsesSS A 


fully preached, listening with great atten- 
tion and respect, though we had_ been 


warned by some of the Christian residents in 
Nablous that if such a meeting were at- 
tempted, we might probably be stoned. The 
people here, at Sebaste, and 
places visited, are represented as very rude 


and with a strong Moslem feeling of opposition | 
to Christians, but no attempt being made 


violently to combat their errors, but rather 
faithfully but in love to show them the more 
excellent way, E. and 8. Jones were heard 
respectfully and gladly. The next day, a 
deputation from the government at Nablous 
came to the tents to thank the Friends for 
their interest in the people, shown there and 
throughout the country. On Third-day, the 
25th of Fifth month, we left Nablous early 
in the morning, our road running for two or 
three miles westward, still through the fruit- 
ful and well-watered valley sheltered by 
Ebal and Gerizim. Ascending from this we 
crossed hill-tops planted with cotton, tobacco 
and Indian corn, the chief products of this 


part of the land, coming in three hours’ time | s 


in sight of Sebaste, the ancient Samaria. It 
stands on a well-defined hill, rising 300 feet 
above the plain, which lies all round, bounded 
on almost all sides by the mountains of 
Samaria. It is a situation worthy of a capi- | 
tal city; from its walls the watchers could | 
see in any direction from afar the approach! 


found among | 


Eli Jones held a meeting at the neigh- | 


some other | 
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| of the enemy, ie could hardly take but by 
| blockade a city so well defended by nature. 

sefore entering Sebaste, we turned aside 
about an hour's ride to visit Noos Jebal, a 
village among the mountains with a small 
boys’ school. Here we encamped under a 
large mulberry-tree, beside the well of the 
village, where women and children were 
coming throughout the day to draw water. 
This brought a constant succession of visitors 
| to the tents: this place being off the general 
tourists’ route, the coming of the strangers 
was a great interest. Eli Jones had a meet- 
ing in the afternoon under the tree with the 
'children, at which the priest of the village 
and many others came to listen, and by the 
words spoken to the children the elders also 
|were taught. After sunset, upwards of 100, 
men and women, old and young, assembled 
before the tent, forming a great circle on the 
ground around us, lamps, stars and the moon 
shining down on thecompany. After Jacob, 
the interpreter, had read the 15th and 16th 
of Luke, E. and S. Jones spoke to them of 
our Father in heaven, of His love to fallen 
man, and of His message of love and forgive- 
ness to each of us. The meeting was con- 
cluded with prayer, and was a time to be long 
remembered, the people listening very quietly 
and attentively. In the morning a smaller 
inumber came together at reading-time, to 
| whom words of gospel- love were again spoken. 
In the forenoon of the 26th we reached Samaria, 
and encamped on the top of the hill, having, 
as at Jerusalem, the mountains round about 
us, the capital of the kingdom of Israel oc- 
cupying almost a more noble position than 
‘that of Judah. About 700 columns, some 
erect, others on the ground, are scattered 
over the hill, giving some idea of the gran- 
| deur of ancient Samaria. 

The population of Sebaste (Samaria) is al- 
most exclusively Mahomedan, and is repre- 
sented as rude and fanatic, but E. and S. J. 
had there one of the most interesting meetings 
on the journey. It was held in the evening, 
in a court-yard close by the mosque, which 
stands on the ruins of the old church of St. 
John, which was willingly granted them for 
the purpose. I wish I could give thee a 
word-picture of the scene, which was one of 
very great interest,—the place in which the 
| meeting was held, part of a Moslem place of 
worship, surrounded by the ruins of the old 
church, built so many years ago by the Cru- 
saders, ‘who once by force of arms introduced 
their religion here, the moon rising behind 
the ruined wall, and shining down on the 
assembly, « considerable part of the city, 
about 200 people, being gathered there to 
| listen to such words as they had never before 
heard. The Friends occupied a raised and 
covered part of the courtyard, the people, 
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men, women and children, gathering round 
immediately below. The 40th and 25d 
Psalms were read, and Eli Jones spoke to 
them of the great God of David, of Moses, 
and of the patriarchs; of David’s experience 
as given in these Psalms, of his condition 
when he felt himself as in an horrible pit, 
and of his means of deliverance from it, and 
of his peace and joy when he could look up 
to and follow God as his Shepherd, referring 
to our case as the same as that of David, and 
to our only means of deliverance. He then 
told them of the state of society in western 
countries and of the good results of education 
and piety, speaking of the condition of woman 
and of the part she takes there, both in the 
household and as a teacher, and even asa 
preacher of the Gospel. They listened to this 
with great interest, some of the older men 
standing up and frequently interposing with 
words of assent or inquiry, while there were 
some dissentient voices, such a sphere for 
woman being so different from what is con- 
sidered her right position in the East. Sibyl 
Jones then addressed the people, setting be- 
fore them the advantages of education and of 
the elevation of woman, encouraging them to 
make some sacrifices that their children 
might be educated, and God would bless 
their effurts, reminding them how righteous- 


ness eXxalteth a nation, and exhorting them 


to seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all needful things would 
be added unto them. The meeting was nota 
very quiet one, but the dear Friends were 
heard with great respect, the people being 
here as everywhere very much struck 
with the consideration of their coming so far 
to see them, simply with a desire to do their 
souls good. No one else, they said, had ever 
taken an interest in them; no one had ever 
spoken such words: they did not know before 
that Christians felt kindly towards them. 
The following morning at reading a number 
of the people gathered round our tents at the 
top of the hill, who heard with interest the 
8th and 16th of Luke, and the words of 
Christian love spoken, listening reverently to 
the prayer offered in the name of Jesus for 
the blessing of the Lord on this place and on 
their Jand, 


else 


and a comforting sense was given 
of the presence of Him whose protecting care 
has been with His servants wherever they 
have gone. 

Leaving Samaria in the afternoon, and 
encamping at Jeba that night, we proceeded 
the following r day to Burkin, passing Dothan 
on the way. This latter place has a very 
similar situation to that of Samaria, but on 
a smaller It stands on a hill sur- 
rounded by a plain and with mountains 
around, and we could imagine the Syrians 
surrounding the town, and on the sides of the 
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hill between it and them, the bulwark of 
“horses and chariots of fire round about 
Elisha.” At Burkin, the villagers came out 
to an evening meeting, when they were ad- 
dressed by E. and 8. J. with great earnestness, 
portions of Scripture and other books being, 
as everywhere, eagerly received by those 
who could re: ad. ‘The weather had become 
so hot that we found it almost impossible to 
ride in the daytime; we therefore rose in the 
middle of the night and rode until the heat 
became too great, tenting through the day 
and keeping quiet, and holding the meetings 
in the evening when the people had returned 
from their harvesting. It was a solemn feel- 
ing travelling in the dark or in the very early 
morning, the silence now and then broken by 
the shrill ery of the night-hawk. We saw 
some fine sunrises among the hills, and often 
met the dark herds of cattle and flocks of goats 
led out from the villages in the dusk to pas- 
ture. The ride from Burkin to Shunem, our 
next tenting-place, was a very interesting one ; 
we had gradually descended from the moun- 
tains, and now entered the wide and expan- 
sive plain of Esdrelon. We saw the sunrise 
over the mountains of Gilboa, and, passing 
Jezreel, visited the fountain near, believed to 
be the spot where Gideon tried his men. It 
isa large pool of clear water, lying at the 
foot of a cliff of the mountains of Gilboa, and 
is the only springing water in that neighbor- 
hood. 

Shunem, where we spent First-day the 30th, 
is a spot commanding a view which combines 
many historic interests. It is now a poor little 
Arab village called Solym, lying at the foot 
of Little Hermon, supposed to be the hill of 
Moreh of Judges vii. 1. Before it stretches 
the plain of Jezreel valley of Esdreelon, 
with the site of old Jezreel, marked by a poor 
town still standing in the plain. Looking 
westward, we can see the Mediterranean, with 
the line of darkly-wooded Carmel bounding 
the plain on the south-west, the blue moun- 
tains of Samaria on the south; eastward and 
near us, the small but well defined range of 
Gilboa ; still further east, the noble rampart 
of the mountains of Moab, and behind us 
Little Hermon. Up this wide level plain, 
from the point where Carmel joins it, we can 
well imagine Elijah running before the chariot 
of Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel. Here is 
the spot full of interest in the life of Elisha; 
and perhaps in the very field where our tents 
stood above the town, the child of the Shu- 
namite woman may have been with the 
when the burning sun of harvest 
caused his death, and over the plain before 
us his mother rode in haste to Carmel to 
bring home the man of God. On Gilboa, 
Saul and his army encamped on the sorrow- 
ful night when, his heart “ greatly trembling,” 
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and the Lord answering him no more, “neither| Posted on board the French steamer 
by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets,” |‘ Ebre,” which is due at Marseilles to-morrow, 
the king went through the darkness by Shu-/|the 6th of Seventh month. The dear friends 
nem to Endor, on the other side of the -moun-| well and hoping soon to be again in England, 
tain on which his enemies lay encamped. 
The wandering tribes from the other side of | ae 
Jordan, still, as in the days of Gideon | the missionary, ever arduous and ever expos: 

;" = > é - i P . . B 7 4 : : 
come up and take possession of this plain. | ing, must be peculiarly trying among the In- 
The sheik of Shunem told us that a fortnight | dians on time. Not only Se eed = 
before the Bedouins had encamped by their | ee by She many wrongs they have our 
village, carried away horses and cattle, and | 'Pe¢, Dut every influence that unprincipled 
saeeeildies produce of their fields. This| white men can bring to prejudice their minds 


Yrsttanti, Micntcan. .. . The labors of 


being the case, the people have no induce- | 
ment to expend much on the cultivation of | 
the land, and the town is in a very dirty and 
neglected state. On First-day morning we| 
had a meeting at the tent, at which notice) 
was given for another after sunset. In the 
afternoon, several of the women of Shunem | 
came out, and were much pleased to receive | 
pins, needles, thread, &c., but they were to-| 
tally without instruction, and when spoken | 
to on matters of the highest interest, said | 
they had no time to think of such things, and | 
that they had no souls. The sheik and some | 
of the principal men of the place also visited | 
us, and conversed very intelligently on the! 


state of their village and of the country, and 


on the need they felt of education, saying how | 
gladly they would receiveaschool. They were | 
asked if they knew the story connected with | 
the place ; they said that they had heard there | 
was one, but the old woman who knew it had | 
died, and they had never themselves heard it. | 
They were then greatly interested in hearing | 
from the Bible, with Shunem and Carmel | 
full in view, the stories of their town and of | 
Elijah and the prophets of Baal. They 
asked for the book which contained these, 
and received such portions as we had with | 
us, a whole Bible being procured at Naza- 
reth for the sheik, who expressed much plea- 
sure at the thought of possessing it. They 
had often, they said, wished to see our “ holy 
book,” but had been told it was not suitable 
for them, and that they could not understand it. 

After sunset, the sheik and a considerable 
company of men came out to the tent. The 
17th of Acts was read and a good meeting 
held, in which the word spoken by Paul to 
the Athenians was preached to the Shunam- 
ites, and prayer offered for the sheik and 
his people. They were very reluctant to 
part with the Friends and to let them leave 
their village, expressing again and again 
their love and friendship and the gratitude | 
they felt for the interest taken in them, telling 
them they should never forget their visit, and 
would pray for their safe return to their own 
country. 

Hoping soon to send thee some further ac- 


| our dependence. 


|terests at stake? 
|must pray faithfully, earnestly, persistently. 
| And can we trust our brethren among savages 





count, I am sincerely, 
ELLEN CLARE MILLER. 


against the laborers, and thereby defeat the 
undertaking, will no doubt be exerted. Much 
opposition from disappointed politicians may 
be expected, and already misrepresentations 
and ridicule are widely disseminated through 
the community, and very likely no means 
will be spared to weaken or destroy the confi- 
dence of the Government and people in 
Friends and their measures. Indeed I fear 
that in this Government arm of flesh may be 
our greatest danger. Real weakness and 
errors will be magnified, and as results must 
be slow in their progress, much discourage- 
ment will attend all our attempts to benefit 
them, not the least of which will be liquor 
dealers and their influence. 

Now let us Jook our difficulties right in 
the face,—for all this, and more, must be cal- 
culated on and prepared for,—and ask, By 
whom shall Jacob arise, for he is small? [ 
suggest that the Committee of the Yearly 
Meetings, or Representative Meetings, fre- 
quently make a personal visit and inspection 
of their work, and if any have been appointed 
who are not equal to the emergency, endeavor 
to change them for such as are. 

But vain is our hope if any arm of flesh is 
Yet can We expect Divine 
help unless we ask it in a manner befitting 
the greatness of our necessity and of the in- 
Most certainly not; we 


without sending up our united petitions in 
their behalf? ..... C. D. 


Buss Hitt, N.C., 7th mo. 26, 1869. 
Allen Jay writes:—‘I am seated in the 
Normal. We have 75 on the roll, and more 
are coming. Joseph Moore, our late Superin- 
tendent, is here and in good health. Every 
thing is moving on nicely. We have a fine 
set of young teachers, and such experienced 


| trainers as Jos. Moore, Edward Meader, Deb- 


orah Steer, Rebecca Marble, the Tomlinsons 


|and others. 


We are all looking forward with interest 
to a visit and lecture from F.T. King. S&S. 8. 
Ashby, the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, cumes to-morrow to spend four days; 
also two professors from the State University, 
and the Superintendent of the Deaf and Dumb 
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Asylum, to examine our system and witness 
our exercises,” 
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For Friends’ Keriew. 
RAIN AFTER A DROUGHT. 


BY CHARLES A. WALTERS. 


Hear the blessed rain-drops patter 
On the roof. with joyous clatter, 

As successively they fall; 
Merry music with them bringing 
Sweet as feathered warblers singing, 
While to leafy branchlets clinging ; 
Thus the rain-drops now are ringing 

Chimes of gladness for us all. 
Now they patter, patter gaily, 

We have longed to hear them daily— 

Every drop affords relief; 
Ev’ry with’ring plant grows brighter, 
Ev'ry dark’ning petal whiter, 

Ev’ry loos’ning tendril tighter, 
Every heavy heart-throb lighter, 

Joy usurps the throne of grief. 
Heavenly Father, we address Thee, 
And unitedly we bless Thee, 

For the quiet, welcome rain ; 
May we never, Lord, ignore Thee, 
But most humbly bow before Thee, 
And for all Thy love adore Thee, 
While we constantly implore Thee 

That we may Thy favor gain. 


_—~e- 


TO THE INDIAN CHIEFS, 

[These lines, written in New York, in 1825, by 
B. A. Sin on, are offered to the Review by a Friend, 
who trusts that the better days of the Red Men are 
approaching. ] 


Chiefs of the forest! whose sun-setting glory 
To morning awaketh the orient earth; 

Tribes of a secret but heaven-whispered story ; 
Lords of the land which gave freedom her birth; 


To you would a stranger this tribute of feeling 
Inscribe, for its spirit no fetters confine. 

Great Spirit! the truth of thy record revealing, 
Arise on the tribes who are destined to shine. 


Long have ye wandered as outcasts forsaken, 
Been driven by the lawless to ocean’s wild shore; 

But now shall your springtime of promise awaken, 
As vines yield their blossoms when winter is o’er. 


Your free-born spirits, unquelled by oppression, 


Have towered o’er the wrongs that would 
smother their flame— 


Untutored by art, unsubdaed by depression, 
Have nobly defended your dear native claim. 
Illumined by Truth, that pure light of the Holy! 

How clear its reflection shall brighten from you: 
O say not salvation for you hath moved slowly, — 


‘*The last’’ it o’ertakes ‘‘ shall be first’’ to 
pursue 


— 
INFIDELS, 

Sir Isaac Newton set out in life a clamorous 
infidel, but on a nice examination of the evi- 
dence of Christianity, he found reason to 
change his opinion. When the celebrated 
Dr. Halley was talking infidelity before him, 
Sir Isaac Newton addressed him in these or 
like words: “ Dr. Halley, lam always glad to 
hear you when you speak about astronomy 
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| or other parts ¢ 


»f mathematics, because that is 
/a subject you have studied and well under- 
stand ; but you should not talk of Christianity, 
| for you have not studied it. I have, and am 
| certain you know nothing about the matter.” 
This was a just reproof, and one that would 
| be very suitable to be given to half the infi- 
| dels of the present day, for they often speak 
|of what they have never studied, and what, 
|in fact, they are entirely ignorant of. Dr. 
| Johnson, therefore, well observed, “that no 
‘honest man could be an atheist, for no man 
|could be so after a fair examination of the 
| proofs of Christianity.” The name of Hume 
| being mentioned to him, “ No, sir,” said he, 
| * Hume owned to a clergyman of the Bishop- 
lric of Durham that he had never read the 
|New Testament with attention.”—J’rotestant 
| Churchman. 


0) 


HOPE IN OLD AGE, 
A comfortable old age is the reward of a well- 
spent youth ; therefore instead of its introduc- 
ing dismal and melancholy prospects of de- 
cay, it should give us hopes of an eternal 
| youth in a better world-—Jalmer. 


+0 


| SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn Inte.uicence.—Advices from Europe are 

to the 2d inst. 

| Great Bairaiy.—A bill to abolish capital punish- 
ment, introiuced in the House ef Commons by 
Charles Gilpin, came up on the 28th, on motion for 
|a second reading, and was rejected by a vote of 58 
| yeas to 118 nays. 

In reply to an inquiry in the House of Commons 
relative to recent agrarian outrages in Ireland, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said that the govern- 
ment gave careful attention to the suppression of 
such crimes, and would not shrink from exceptional 

| legislation if convinced of its necessity, provided it 

| was not violent and was adapted to protect life and 
property. It has been announced that the govern- 
ment intends to introduce at the next session a 
bill concerning naturalization and ailegiauce. The 
Postmaster-General has said that the subject of 

| cheap postage between England and America will 

| be brought under the notice of the government as 

| soon as the public business permits. 

| The Cotton Supply Assoviation has adopted a 
resolution looking to the speedy development of 
railways in India, to facilitate the exportation of 
cotton from that country. This course is taken 
because of the insufficiency of the supply from the 
United States, the stock not being large enough to 
keep the mills of Lancashire fully employed. 

| A ‘* fault’? bas been detected in the Atlantic cable 

| of 1866, and bas been located about 130 miles from 

| Valentia, Ireland. 


Fraxce.—A large number of military furloughs 

hate been granted or extended, which, it is esti- 
mated, will be equivalent to a reduction of the army 
by 18,000 men. 

The directors of the French-American Telegraph 
Company give notice that they will begin business 
on the 15th inst., with a reduction of probably 20 
per cent. on the present tariff, and giving further 

| facilities. 
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Spain.—Some slight additional conflicts with] Jarax.—The latest advices confirm the report of 


Carlists have occurred, but the movement has not 
apparently made much progress, and the Paris 
Moniteur asserted on the 1st inst. that Don Carlos 


had re-entered France, which was regarded as‘in- | 
On the | 
other hand, it was rumored that the cities of Toledo | 


dicating that the attempt was abandoned. 


and Avila had declared for Don Carlos. 


D. E. Sickles, the new American Minister, had 
presented his credentials to the Regent, Serrano, 


Avustria.—Baron Von Beust, the Premier, in re- 
ceiving a Committee of the Hungarian delegation, 
made a speech in which he said that the relations 
between Austria and France had 
possible footing since Austria relinquished the Ital- 
ian territories, and that the interests and intentions 
of the two countries were identical, 
that he had honestly striven to establish more cor- 
dial relations with Prussia, but his efforts, not having 
been met in a similar spirit, had been unsuceess- 
ful. A Berlin journal expresses astonishment at 
this assertion, denies that any advances have been 
made by Austria, and says if she desires to estab. 


to meet her. 


Prussta. — The 
birth of the late Alexander Von Lumboldt was 
celebrated on the 27th, in Berlin, being observed as 
a public holiday. 


a petition to the Emperor for au extension of their 
rights of religion and education. 


AvustTraLia.—A telegraphic cable has been laid 


across Bass Straits, through which messages were | 


exchanged by the Governors of the colonies of Vic- 
toria and Tasmania, on the Ist ult. 


Ecypt.—The Pasha of Egypt, it is announced, | 


has issued invitations to representatives of 200 of 
the principal newspapers of Europe, to be present 
at the formal opening of the Suez Canal in the llth 
month next. ‘hey are to be considered his guests, 
and as such will be carried thither and returned 
free of expense. A 1st of 20o0f the most influential 
papers in the United States has been furnished to 
Fk. de Lesseps at his own request, with a view of 


extending similar invitations to representatives of | 


the press in this country. 


Cuiva.—The Agent of the East India Telegraph 
Company is urging the project of connecting China 
with the Britisu territories in India, by a telegraph 
line traversing Burmah and southern China, but 
the Chinese government is at present opposed to 


the plan. The Russian telegraph lines extend to the | 


frontier of Siberia, but from Kiakta dispatches are 
conveyed to Pekin and Tien Tsin by carriers on 
horseback. 


The government has established arsenals, &c., at | 


various points for the construction of Vessels and the 
manufacture of munitions of war after foreign 
models. One at Shanghai, superintended by an 
American, is very exteusive, employing about 1300 


native workmen, with foreigners as superintendents | 


of the different departments ; some armed steamers 
have already been built, and others are in prepara- 
tion. Connected with this is to be a large scientific 
school, and persons are employed in translating va- 
rious works, for text books and reference, while the 
native managers are importing valuable scientific 
books, and philosophical and chemical apparatus. 
It is much to be regretted that this activity should 
be chiefly directed to warlike preparations. 


| finance, &c. 
| published in Japan, one, at least, at Yeddo, daily. 
| This recently contained letters from a number of 


been on the best | 
He declared | 


| surgeon, and open to foreigners. 
| built aud lighted, a light-ship is to be stationed at 


centennary anniversary of the} 


—— wiis Buwe of the io teins ited i | mere recently of one in Santiago. 
USSIA.— the vews Of the empire have united 1M! steps have been taken, and part of the capital sub- 


the capture of Hakodadi by the Mikado’s fleet on the 
2ist of Sixth month, after an engagement of 26 
hours. The forts and works still held by the 
Northern party were invested, and a regular siege 
was to be instituted. 

The Parliament, still in session, was not open to 


| foreigners, but was said to be considering many im- 


portaut measures, relative to foreign intercourse, 
Three or four native papers are now 


the Princes or Daimios, professing their willingness 
to surrender to the Mikado their State papers, 
lands, retainers, and feudal authority; but he is 
said to hesitate at accepting them, as these retainers 
are much disorganized. In other respects great 
innovations are taking place. A hospital has been 
established at Hiogo, under charge of an American 
Light-houses are 


one point, and coal mines are successfally worked 
which supply the American squadron with coal. 


The finances of the empire are in some confusion. 
lish atrue an 1 s0 d peace Prussia 18 quite rea ly 
. _ , 7 


The government attempted to force on the people 


| a kind of paper money, but with little success. 


Sovutn America.—The effects of the law of the re- 
ligious toleration passed by the last Congress of 
Chili have begun to appear, in the opening of two 
Protestant places of worship in Valparaiso and 
Preliminary 


scribed for a railroad over the Andes from Chili to 
the Argentine Republic. Preparations have been 
made for an exhibition of the manufactures of 
Peru, which was to be opened at Lima on the 28th 
ult., the anniversary of Peruvian independence. 
Quite severe shocks of earthquake have been re- 
cently felt at Arequipa and Cuzco. 


CENTRAL AmeRiICA.—An arrangement has been 


|made by a French party with the governments of 
| Nicaragua and Costa Rica, for constructing a ship 





| the San Juan river as far as prac icable. 


| of comparative quiet. 


| $7,435,744. 


canal connecting the two oceans, making San Juan 
del Norte the port on the Atlantic side, and using 
Civil war 
has again broken out in Nicaragua, after ten years 
A faction opposed to Presi- 
dent Guzman has taken possession, without resist- 
ance, of all the important points in the northern 
part of the State, and in the early part of last 


| month were said to be marching on the capital. 


Domestic.—The monthly statement of the public 
debt for the Ist inst. shows a total, principal and 
interest, of $2,635,122,738.57; cash, sinking fund 
and purchased bonds in the Treasury, $153,556,- 
002.28 ; leaving a balance of debt of $2,481,566,- 
736.29; decrease of debt during the past month, 
and since Third mo. Ist, 1869, $43,- 
896,523.72. The amount of bonds issued to Pacific 
Railroad companies, is 360,860,320. 

By official information from Texas received by 
Gen. Howard, it appears that 15,000 freedmen in 
that State have been rendered destitute by recent 
floods which destroyed their crops, and in many 
cases their houses. The intense heat following the 
subsidence of the water has occasioned much sick- 
ness among them. Many of them have been com- 
pelled to resort to plunder to sustain life, and in 
consequence the bitterness of feeling against them 
among the whites has been increased. Appeals for 
aid for white sufferers by the same calamities have 
been generously responded to by the Southern peo- 
| ple generally, but the freedmen have been almost 

wholly neglected. 
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